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BRIEF MENTION 655 

DOCTRINAL 

Steinmann, Theophil. Der religiose Unsterblichketisglaube: sein Wesen und 

seine Wahrheil, religionsvergleichend und kulturphilosophisch untersucht. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. viii+ 166 pages. M. 3.60. 

The first portion of this work, setting forth historically the main forms of belief 
in a future life, was published as a monograph in 1908. It is now supplemented by a 
constructive portion of 90 pages, in which a philosophical critique of the validity of 
the idea of immortality is prosecuted with the author's well-known keenness and 
suggestiveness of treatment. Starting with the presupposition that life has a meaning 
commensurate with our rational powers, he examines one by one those interpretations 
of life which do not make use of a religious belief in immortality. He concludes that 
any theory which subordinates man, the moral creator, to his own creations — as is 
inevitable if we say that this life ends personal existence — meets with the protest of 
our moral reason. 

But the meaning of life is to be found in its teleological aspects; hence those 
transcendental doctrines which employ static terms, endeavoring to reason on the 
basis of a "soul-substance," are unsatisfactory, as are all doctrines which portray the 
future life as a mere temporal continuance of this life. It is only by an intensive 
appreciation of the qualitative aspects of the inner spiritual life that we gain a true 
insight into the nature of the problem. Philosophy can establish the rights of such a 
qualitative interpretation of life. Religion makes practical and real this philosophical 
possibility by picturing the future in frankly graphic, symbolic terms, which neverthe- 
less enable the believer to experience those transcendent values which constitute the 
essence of our belief in "another" life. 

The strictly scientific mind will feel the lack of any adequate discussion of the 
concrete psychic conditions of conscious life in such a way as to link that life to cosmic 
forces. An idealistic philosophy can, indeed, reveal to us values which would other- 
wise remain hidden. But a "faith" resting purely on such values, without definite 
reference to the actual facts and forces of the universe as we know them, is likely to 
seem too much "in the air" to be convincing to those in our day who are the most 
in need of help. Suggestive and stimulating as the monograph is, it needs supplemen- 
tation at this point. 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

Wakeford, John. The Word and the World. London: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1012. jrii+211 pages. $1.20. 

Canon Wakeford delivered these lectures as a course in pastoral theology in 
Ring's College, London. They reveal a thoughtful man, keenly alive to the conditions 
of the modern world, and with a realization of the problems in which the church finds 
itself. He points out very clearly to the preacher the spiritual nature of his task, 
and the means, psychological and social, by which it must be fulfilled. Of course, 
he writes as a thoroughgoing sacramentalist, and with a serene identification of religion 
with his own church. He seeks the "conversions" of "Dissenters." He ascribes 
the immorality of the Restoration to the neglect of baptism during the Common- 
wealth. The Bishop of Lincoln, who writes the brief introduction, has to admit 



